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The splendour of the Imperial Guptas vanished in shame and 
disaster. Hardy barbarians from Central Asia swept over the 
smiling plains of Aryavarta. The Indian armies were smitten on 
the field, the whole land was laid waste, the temples overthrown 
and the cities sacked and burnt. What is more it put an end to the 
only powerful government of the country. As a result of this 
veritable disaster, Northern India broke up into multitudinous 
small States. Saurdshtra was ruled over by the Maitrakas of 
Valabhi, a Chalukya dynasty occupied Gujarat ; while Yasodharm- 
man, a military adventurer, attempted to build an ephemeral 
empire in Central India, Rajputana and parts of the Punjab. At 
Thaneswar the house of Pushpabhuti raised its head, while the 
Maukharis held sway in Kanauj. In Magadha and Malava the 
degenerate descendants of the immortal Guptas continued to exercise 

uncertain influence. ‘Towards the beginning of the seventh century 

of the Christian era, the scene changed; Malava became the happy 
hunting ground of the ambitious monarchs of northern India. Graha- 
varmman the last of the Maukharis lost his life at the hands of 
Devagupta. The Pushpabhutis became supreme in Central and 
parts of northern India ; while one Sasanka of unknown antecedents 
attempted to gain the paramountcy of eastern India. 

In the inevitable chaos that followed the dismemberment of 
the empire of Samudragupta, Bengal was the worst sufferer. From 
6th century onwards to the establishment of the Pala sovereignty, 
except for the short lived hegemony of Sagatika, and the restricted 
dominions of Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and Samacharadeva, Bengal 
saw very little of stable government. The whole country was 
torn by internal strife and distracted by invasions from outside. 
The inscriptions of the Pala emperors proudly proclaim that Gopala, 
the founder of the dynasty, was asked to ascend the throne to end 
matsyanyaya.‘ To understand the full significance of this simple 
word we have to turn back to the fragmentary pages of history. 
The so-called empire of Harsha went to pieces soon after his death 
and his throne was usurped by his minister. During the century 
that followed eastern India, according to Sylvain Levi and Prof. 





1 A state of affairs like that of fish, in which the smaller and weaker fell prey 
to the bigger and stronger. 
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R. C. Majumdar, was occupied by the Tibetans. It is possible 
that sometimes between 581-600 A.D., a powerful Tibetan king 
named Srong-btsan-sgam-po extended his conquests to parts of 
Bihar and Bengal. His hold over his Indian dominions was main- 
tained till the time of his grandson, Ki-li-pa-pon (c. 650-79 A.D.). 
During the troublesome period that followed this reign, the Indian 
provinces probably regained independence.’ Towards the end of 
the 7th century A.D. we find a dynasty, called Khadgas ruling over 
eastern Bengal. 

The extant literary evidence suggests that throughout eighth 
century A.D., Bengal was overwhelmed by repeated foreign invasions. 
The Ragholi plates of Jayavardhana II indicate that from the first 
quarter of the eighth century A.D. there existed a line of kings 
named Sailavathga, who exerted considerable influence in the politics 
of northern India. Srivardhana I was the first historical member 
of the dynasty. His son Prithuvardhana is reported to have 
conquered the Gaurjara (Gurjara?) country. His successor (the 
exact relation between Prithuvardhana and Sauvardhanais not certain) 
Sauvardhana had three sons, one of them killed the king of Paun- 
dra, who was very skilled in rending up his powerful enemies and 
annexed his territory. His third son killed the self conceited and 
cruel king of Kasi and occupied his kingdom. His son Jayavar- 
dhana I defeated and killed the king of Vindhya and resided there 
for a time. Jayavardhana I was succeeded by his son, Srivar- 
dhana WJ, and the latter’s son was Jayavardhana II, donor of the 
grant under consideration.? According to the late Mr. R. D. Banerji 
the characters of the grant belong to the last quarter of the eighth. 
century A.D. It is therefore probable that the king of Paundra 
was killed in the second or third quarter of the eighth century.’ 
Then came the invasion of Vagovarmman of Kanauj. According 
to bis court poet Vakpatiraja, the king undertook a digvijava in 
northern India, ‘he title of the book Gaudavaho (slaughter of the 
king of Gauda) undoubtedly suggests that the Gauda monarch 
was regarded as the most formidable antagonist in eastern India, 
the king’s dominions comprising not only Bengal (Gauda) but also 
Bihar as is suggested by the title Magadhandtha (lord of Magadha). 
The Nalanda inscription of Vagovarmman‘ and the Ghosrawan 
inscription of the time of Devapdala referring to a vihdra at Yago- 
vatmmapura testify to the rule of this Kanauj king in the Magadha 





1 RC: Majumdar—Early History of Bengal, Dacca, 1924, p. 20. Levi—Le 
Nepal, tome ii, pp. 146-73. 

2 Epigraphia Indica, vol. ix, pp. 41-47. 

8 R. D. Banerji—Bargalar Itthdsa, vol. i (and ed.), pp. 127-28. 
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country, but his occupation of Bengal was probably temporary. 
After defeating the Gauda monarch, YaSovarmman is reported to 
have defeated the king of Vanga. So here we have the mention 
of two different kingdoms of Bengal—Gauda and Vanga. 

The glories of YaSovarmman was soon eclipsed by Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir. ‘The accounts of Lalitaditya’s military campaigns 
are so full of poetical embellishments that it is difficult to make 
out the historical truth underlying them,’ but there can be no doubt 
that the Antarvedi (the Doab between the Ganges and the Jamuna), 
as also the contiguous territory, was subjugated by the Kashmir 
ptince. An interesting confirmation of Kalhana’s account was 
recently obtained by the find of a huge hoard of over 1,100 coins 
of this king in digging a canal in the Banda district of the Bundel- 
khand division of United Province. Years later Jayapida, a 
grandson of Lalitaditya, ascended the throne of Kashmir, Kalhana 
with his poetical genius has recorded the romantic career of this 
prince. The legends about his conquests and in particular his visit 
to Pundranagara may rest on a substratum of truth, but they have 
yet to be corroborated by other contemporary evidence.? In 
addition to these Bengal also suffered by the raids from the kings 
of Assam. We have the Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarmman 
issued from the victorious camp at Karna-suvarna.? In an inscrip- 

tion dated in 153 (H.E. ?), Harsha of the Bhagadatta dynasty is 
‘styled as overlord of Gauda, Odra and Kalinga.* This may refer 
!to an invasion, or temporary occupation of Bengal and Orissa, by 
the Assam potentate in the eighth century, probably soon after the 
Kanauj forces had retired from the scene. 

These constant foreign invasions destroyed the political equili- 
btium and hastened the disintegration of the country. Meagre 
literary and epigraphic evidence have so long been the main source 
of our information about the history of Bengal from the 7th to the 
gth centuries of the christian era. Recently a fresh source of in- 
formation has been tapped by the excavations conducted by the 
Archeological Department under the guidance of Mr. K. N. Dikshit. 
Excavation if intelligently carried on may be made to yield many 
interesting details. This is exactly what Mr. Dikshit seems to have 
done at Paharpur, Mahasthangarh and Rangamati, in the Rajshahi, 
Bogra and Murshidabad districts of Bengal, enriching thereby 
our meagre store of information about the political condition of 
Bengal, before the rise of the Pala dynasty. 





1M. A. Stein—Chronicles of Kashmir, vol. i, p. 99. 
2 Op. cit., p. 94. : ae Epigraphia Indica, vol. xii, pp. 65~79- 
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The excavations carried out during the last twelve years at 
Paharpur have amply shown that during the Gupta period some 
sort of structure probably existed at the spot. The happy find of a 
copperplate grant dated in the Gupta era (159) undoubtedly shows 
that in the 6th century there was a flourishing Jaina settlement! 
at or near the spot. But later it seems to have fallen from grace 
till in the last decade of the eighth and first of the ninth century 
the present temple and the monastery were founded by Dharmma- 
pala. 

Concrete evidence about the misfortunes of Bengal during these 
centuries is available from Mahasthangarh, which was the ancient 
Pundravardhana one of the main cities, if not the capital of northern 
Bengal at this time. With limited means at his disposal, Mr. 
Dikshit was able only to excavate two or three places of the garh, 
but he was fortunate enough to discover valuable stratigraphic 
evidence relating to the history of Bengal. Excavation at the mound 
called Bairdgi-bhita resulted in the discovery of huge but fragmentary 
remains of temples of two different epochs, which were tentatively 
assigned to the early and late Pala periods. But the remains of the 
older temple yielded interesting evidence indicating the existence 
of a still earlier structure belonging to the Gupta period. To quote 
Mr. Dikshit, ‘Two existing corners in the north-east and north- 
west have recessed angles on plans, which may indicate the existence 
of subsidiary shrines. The sanctum must be located in the centre, 
close to the head of the masonry drain................ This 
drain which must have carried libation water from the shrine is of 
exceptional interest, as its length is made up for the most parts of 
stones utilized from earlier structure, and partly of brick masonry. 
Besides the stone piece at the discharge end two stones at the head 
of the drain are rectangular basalt pillars scooped out to a depth 
of five inches and placed lengthwise so as to form a channel 29" 
jong and 8” wide. The sides of the pillars exhibit square sections 
and chamfered corners, the half lotus medallions, kivitimukhas and 
scroll work mouldings, in low relief, in characteristic style of pillar 
decorations ot the late Gupta period (6th to 7th century A.D.).* 
This point should be borne in mind for future discussions. 

The most imposing structure discovered at Mahasthan is the 
ruins of a large temple at Govinda-bhitaé. ‘Tradition places here the 
temple of Govinda or Vishnu, mentioned in the Karotoyd-mahdtmya. 
The structures discovered at this mound may be relegated” to 
four periods of constructions beginning from the late Gupta period 





1 Epigraphia Indica, vol. xx, pp. 55ff. : 
2 Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India, 1928-29, p. 90. 
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to the Muhammadan occupation. The operations disclosed a huge 
enclosing wall. The area inside the walls appears to have been 
occupied by two sets of buildings, which for the sake of convenience, 
be called eastern and western. At least two periods of construction 
was discernible in the western structures, earliest of which is now 
represented by a massive eastern wall of fine masonry, built of 15” 
long bricks, strongly resembling in fabric the basement wall of the 
Paharpur temple. In the centre of the wall was found a porch 30’ 
‘in length, projecting 5’ from the face of the wall, and standing in 
close proximity to the compound wall, which thus could not have 
been built unless the porch had fallen into disuse. According to 
Mr. Dikshit this structure should be dated in the 7th century A.D., 
thus being cceval with the main temple of Paharpur, while the en- 
closing wall and the later structure may be assigned to the early 
Pala period.’ 

The earliest structure on the eastern side of the enclosing wall 
at Govinda-bhita is the basement of a temple built of fine brick 
work. ‘The temple according to the explorer of the site is contem- 
porary of the late Gupta temple on the western side.’ It is therefore 
apparent that excavations so far carried out unmistakably indicate 

_ that the present Mahasthangarh was an important centre of building 
activity in the late Gupta period. We know from the copperplate 
grants discovered at Damodarpur that Pundravardhana-bhukti 
was an integral part of the Gupta empire.* The adhishthana (head- 
quarters) of this bhukti was naturally Pundravardhanapura or 
Pundranagara. It seems to have maintained the same position 
after the downfall of the Gupta empire. Some time after the seventh 
century A.D., the city was visited by shame and misfortune. The 
results of the excavation so far carried on undoubtedly point to the 
same conclusion. The later Gupta builders were Hindus, so were early 
Pala craftsmen. No Hindu would use the materials of an older 
shrine standing intact and utilize pillars as a drain. The buildings 
of new temples over basements of older fanes, using materials of 
earlier structures as steps, etc., unmistakably indicate that some time 
after the seventh century whole city was razed to the ground. Such 
a catastrophe could only have been the result of a foreign invasion, 
and capture of the city by the enemy who gave it up to loot and 
plunder; this theory receives confirmation from the excavation 
of a portion of the city walls. 

To revert to Mr. Dikshit’s report ‘ The nature of the city walls 
and its bastions were ascertained by operations carried on at a high 





1 Ibid., pp. 94-95. 2 Ibid., pp. 95-96. 
3 BRAsorabhia Indica vol. xv. pp. TI2—45. 
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jungle covered mound at one of the re-entrant angles of the eastern 
wall, locally called Munir-Ghon, situated not far from Sila Devi’s 
Ghat”: The construction of the present wall, according to Mr. 
Dikshit can be attributed to Pala period as the bricks used measure 
8” to g” in length and 5” to 6” in breadth and 2” in thickness. It 
is therefore apparent that, if not the whole, part of the city walls 
had to be rebuilt during the time of the Pala emperors. What is 
more, evidence is forthcoming, that after devastation, the city still 
lay unoccupied for a considerable time ; we are definitely told that: 
at least seven trial pits were dug at various places of Bairdgi-bhita, 
which in almost every case disclosed the existence of remains of at’ 
least two periods (early and late Gupta) underlying the floor level! 
of the early Pala structures. In places the excavator was struck} 
by the excessive accumulation of debris between the late Gupta and 
early Pala period, which must be attributed to the hand of hilagel 
and. destruction. 

All these as already stated forcibly point to the conclusion, 
that some time after the 7th century A.D., a great catastrophe befell! 
this ancient city, for which it lost the pre-eminence amongst the 
cities of Bengal, which it had enjoyed till the eighth century. In, 
the preceding pages we have noted four possible foreign invasions : 
the invasions from Tibet, Kanauj, Kamaripa, and the Sailendra 
ptince. Of these the possibility of the last named is the greatest. 
Our knowledge of the Tibetan occupation is too meagre to allow 
us to build any definite hypothesis over the same. The claim that 
Harsha was overlord of Gauda, Odra, etc., is of too general a character, 
to permit any definite conclusion. But with the Ragholi plates 
of Jayavardhana we are on more safe grounds. It definitely: 
mentions Paundrd-dhipam, evidently different from Gauda cum| 
Magadhanatha of Vakpatiraja. 

We may therefore try to visualize the condition of Bengal 
during these unhappy centuries. After the unfortunate failure of 

aginka to weld together in one homogeneous unit the different: 
conflicting forces in eastern India ; Bengal gradually became divided 
into petty principalities, always at variance and fighting with each 
other. The most prominent of these was the Khadgas of east | 
Bengal, whom we know from two inscriptions.* The second was the’ 
combined kingdom of Gauda and Magadha ; and last the principality 
of Pundravardhana. Some local chief or descendants of the pro- 
vincial governors of the later Guptas, probably taking advantage 
- of the chaotic condition, established themselves within the fortified 
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city of Pundranagara. It is possible that during their time, some 
of the later Gupta structures at Mahasthangarh were built. But 
what influence they exerted, beyond the immediate environs of their 
capital, must for the present remain uncertain. This local dynasty 
was rudely overthrown by the Sailendra prince, his capital taken, 
sacked and probably razed to the ground. In that ruined condition 
the city remained till it was revived after the establishment of a 
stable government under the early Pala emperors. But, it never 
regained its former position. ‘The centre of gravity of the political 
life of Bengal had shifted elsewhere. Henceforth, shorn of all its 
ancient grandeur, it carried on a precarious existence, as an un- 
important provincial town, till it gradually dwindled away and its 
very name passed out of people’s memory. Mr. Dikshit in his con- 
cluding remarks tells us that ‘proportion of secular buildings 
appears to have dwindled away after the town of the late Gupta 
period fell into ruins’. He has also drawn our attention to the 
“poverty of conception and design of the early Pala craftsmen ’ 
who availed themselves of the older materials and used it for inferior 
purposes in their meaner constructions. 

This is not all. At Rangamati' in the Murshidabad district 
the excavations revealed the remains of a Buddhist establishment 
flourishing in the 6th-7th century A.D., fell into ruins soon after 
and was never occupied. Evidence thus tends to accumulate that 
7th and 8th centuries were a period of destruction, and it is but 
natural, that the conditions of monuments which owed their exist- 
ence, to the steady growth and settlement of the Imperial Gupta 
times, reflect the general decline and degeneration characteristic 
of the troublesome times that preceded the rise of the Palas. 





1 Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India, 1928-29, pp. 98-100. 


